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By 
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The role of Buddhism in the past 


The role of Buddhism in modern civilization is an 
extensive subject which may be described historically, 
theoretically and practically. An adequate historical 
discription of the Buddhist role would require a com- 
prehensive survey of Buddhism in its various aspects. 
The following remarks will attempt to present only 
some of the most important aspects of the subject. 

Historically speaking, Buddhist culture contributed 
to the development of Asian literature, handicrafts, 
arts, way of living and even technology. The role 
of Buddhist art was essential for the Buddhist mis- 
sion and highly serviceable to the enrichment of Asian 
life. 

The Buddhist role in Asian economic affairs, in 
turn, was also not less in that Buddhist monasticism 
was once a major economic factor in Japan with res- 
pect to property and technology. In the ancient 
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period Buddhist conceptions of political authority for- 
mulated an inner part of the development of political 
and social thought. In India, the Buddhist Samgha 
preserved certain principles of hierachy, national 
security, public welfare, and national law. Generally, 
Asian governments have patronised Buddhist activi- 
ties. For example, in Japan Prince Shdtoku (573-621 
A.D.) made Buddhism the religion of the Court, and 
he also issued a code and organized the national ad- 
ministration on the basis of Buddhist teachings. 
What King Asoka did for Buddhism in India, and 
what Constantine did for Christianity in the Roamn 
Empire, was done by prince Shotoku for Buddhism 
in Japan. At times, however, Asian governments 
have interpreted certain Buddhist doctrines and uti- 
lized the Buddhist community for political ends: to 
carry on their own social control, cultural power, 
and leading method of diplomacy. In short, the his- 
tory of Buddism shows us that Buddhism has been 
interdependent with the development of Asian polities, 
and that Buddhism flourished and grew up with in- 
terest and admiration all over Asian countries until 
this time, when Buddhism has to bear up against 
rapidly changing society, and i in which Buddhist com. 
munities are impoverished, unable to meet with new 
kinds. of financial problems jimposed, upon, them. by 
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ever-changing modern society, and handicapped by 
the lack of governmental and official support. 


Characteristics of the history of the development of 
Buddhism 


The characteristic features of the history of the 
Buddhist mission would be of two kinds: royal pat- 
ronage on the practical side, and universalism on the 
theoretical. 

Buddhism expanded all over Asian countries through 
the ages with royal and governmental support. In 
Burma, Ceylon, Cambodia, and Thailand, Buddhism has 
been a pacifying and civilizing power in the admini- 
stration of political authority. In Mongolia and Tibet 
and occasionally in Cambodia, Buddhism became even 
the official religion in both theory and practice. Royal 
patronage, however, has not always been granted to 
Buddhist communities without persecution. For in- 
stance, in Japan Buddhist elements in political affairs 
have at times been taken away and Buddhist expo- 
nents persecuted. Neverthless, Buddhist expansion 
was greatly due to royal support, under which Budd- 
hist monks and laymen could lead Buddhist lives and 
also contribute to the cultural development of their 
own countries. The royal and political support for- 
mulated undoubtedly a strong point to aid in bring- 
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ing about the expansion of Buddhism, while it was 
also a weak point in lessening independence. Thus, 
Buddhists have been dependent on royal support, and 
indulged in theoretical discussions with their own 
communities, and endeavoured less to adapt themsel- 
ves to new methods and current needs, though they 
still required better provision for the propagation of 
Buddhism in the scientific world and the corelation 
of Buddhist and non-Buddhist subjects in practical 
life. 


Buddhist conception as universalism 


Buddhism has spread over various countries because 
of its universalism, a tenet of Buddhism, which has 
been well-known and appreciated by different nations 
and classes, low and high. 

From the point of view of the philosophy of religion 
Buddhism has a special interest, because it does not 
stand with Kant’s assertion that belief in God, in the 
immortality of the soul, and in the freedom of the 
will are three essential parts of the dogmatics of re- 
ligions of a high order. In this respect Buddhism 
takes a stand quite different from that of Christianity. 

Buddhism accepts neither the existence of a perma- 
nent entity unchanged, nor that of a creator and ruler 
of the universe. This is a logical consequence of its 
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fundamental philosophical formulation. It cannot 
acknowledge the idea of unchangeable substances. 
According to Buddhism, there is no matter which in 
itself is eternal though it may change its original 
forms again and again. In that way there cannot be 
an individual soul of life. The only permanent entity, 
it does not deny the contnuity of individual life in 
both the present and the future. In this case the 
continuity of individual life means neither a material 
thing like a monad nor a spiritual one like soul. It 
means simply the the being (sattva) as a continuity 
(sarntati), which is devoid of any kind of real ex- 
istence as a ‘res’ (dravya). Of more importance is 
the assertion that Buddhism denies the existence of 
a creator and ruler of the world. For religious 
minds, especially in the Occident religion means 
the belief in the existence of God. For this reason 
European theologians usually hold that Buddhism 
is a philosophical system, and not religion. We 
may well say that Buddhism is a philosophical sys- 
tem, but should not be a religion in the Occidental 
conception, which presupposes first of all the ex- 
istence of God. It is simply because Buddhism does 
not accept the existence of real entity in any form. 
In religion, which is based upon the conception of 
the existence of God, there can be no freedom 


and no open-mindedness at all. It is because a man 
believing in God is said to be religious, but not the 
man who does not believe in God as such. Therefore, 
it is impossible for Christianity to penetrate into the 
world of alien religious thought. The Christian and 
non-Christian religions are placed together and both 
branded as sacrilegious human attempts at self-deifica- 
tion is contrast to the Biblical revelation of God. 
Christian theology, however, may ignore the existence 
of other religions. 

The narrow-mindedness and the isolation of Chris- 
tianity from other religions have come to destroy 
anything different from its own belief. Neither Budd- 
hism nor Hinduism has slaughtered anything at all. 
The Inquisition can only be regarded as the total 
eclipse of Christianity, and the putting to death of 
heretics makes it impossible for us to honour the 
actual Church as the body of the living Christ. With 
the stain of this disgrace upon it, how can Christia- 
nity claim to be absolute compared with the less 
tainted non-Christian religions? All these cruelties 
and invasions with weapons into Asian countrise have 
taken place from the theory as such, namely a belief 
in the existence of One Christian God, which is to be 
accepted only in Christianity. 

Buddhism, however, has the negation of the discri- 
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minative analysis as its nature. It means the nega- 
tion of a real entity existing unchanged. Subse- 
quently, Buddhism denies the power which results 
from discriminative analysis. Thus, the superiority 
of Buddhism to Christianity lies in its possession of 
the most comprehensive idea of universalism. 
Universalism formulates a strong point for Budd- 
hist expansion on the theoretical side, as well as a 
weak point on the practical one. The theoretical side 
of universalism has hitherto been too much empha- 
sized. We come across hundreds of times such self- 
glorifying and fanatic expressions in the Buddhist 
publications of today. Let me take one example. 
Buddhists usually say: ‘“ Buddha was a universalist. 
He never shut out any section of humanity; His mes- 
sage was not to be confined to any race or people; 
it was for all. His teaching was universal ; embraced 
the whole of humanity, the whole of life. It included 
the animals.” Occasionally, the emphasis on univer- 
salism leads to the fanaticism, Buddhist or Christian. 
Fanaticism, however, isolates religions whatever from 
other social fields and the society of human being. 
Neverthless, Buddhism as a religion must stand in 
the midst of the great stream of the social develop- 
ment. It did not fall down from heaven to the earth 
as a ‘superworldly’ system, but was born in a long 
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historical process. We can not draw an artificial line 
between a ‘worldly’ life and a ‘superworldly’ one. 
Although Buddhism has theoretically dealt with the 
practical subject of human beings, neverthless, prac- 
tically it has taken little notice of the knowledge to 
approach to the social life and to reveal itelf in the 
history of human being. 

The revelation of Buddha in history, the formulation 
of Buddhist interpretations of history and the estab- 
lishment of Buddhist ideals of social progress have 
to be taken seriously into consideration. In this con- 
nection Buddhist activities are not enough to meet 
with the demands of human society. Are Buddhist 
views being consulted in human affairs? The revela- 
tion of Buddha in history is theoretically well found- 
ed, but currently in need of strengthening if Bud- 
dhism is to help guide social life. The Buddhist has 
hitherto devoted himself only to the individual expe- 
rience of Enlightenment. Reliable knowledge, however, 
would be not only on accumulative experience for 
the individual, but also the collective experience for 
society. One must not indulge merely in enlightening 
one’s own self; one should endeavor to enlighten the 
society. 

From the experiences of my life in India I would 
say that most of the religious speeches are the glori- 
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fication of Hindu Gods or Buddha, as an ancestor of 
the home country. In Japan, in turn, Buddhists are 
mostly concerned the theoretical side of Buddhism. 
All these considerations indicate that the Enlighten- 
ment of the individual is much more emphsized 
in view of the universalism of Buddhism than 
that of society, and that the subject of discussion 
concerns mostly concerns the relation between the 
absolute and the relative, namely God and man; 
but not the relation between man and man. This 
means that the Buddhist mission has so far been 
negligent of emphasizing the relationship between 
man and man, i.e. ‘humanity’ in the true sense of 
the word, which formulates the tenet of the Christian 
theology as it is. 


Buddhist conseption of revelation in history 


It is said that the superiority of Christianity to all 
other religions lies in its possession of the most com- 
prehensive idea of revelation. Christian theology 
formulates in one great synthesis the original divine 
revelation in creation, the outward revelation of God 
in history and the inner revelation in the life of the 
spirit, and lastly the final all—embracing revelation 
of God at the end of history. Among these three 
modes of revelation the divine revelation in creation 


and its comprehensive idea are of most importance 
and most interesting in view of the realization of the 
universalism of Christianity. In its universality and 
catholicity the Christian Church has the power to 
adapt itself to every national character and to realize 
an idea of fellowship, so that all the religious tradi- 
tions of mankind may be absorbed. 

From the experiences of my life in Europe I would 
say that the religious lives of the Christian are full 
of the enjoyment of religion rather than the serious 
consideration of the annoyances of life. Christian 
churches, whether Catholic or Protestant, are open to 
all men and women, old and young, as if churches 
were places of amusement and even a talking salon 
for social meeting. ‘Those people who come to church, 
seem to enjoy more the social life of human being 
and the hearing of voices of the men rather than the 
discussions on the religious problems. One of my 
German students once told me as a joke that they 
came to the church to hear the sound of the organ 
rather than the voice of God ! 

This may be only one of the aspects of the Christian 
church. It goes without saying that in churces the 
tenets of religion should seriously be taken into con- 
sideration and earnestly discussed among Christians. 
However, we must not overlook the fundamental 
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reason for the enjoyment of the human life even in 
the churches. I think that religion should not always 
confine itself to the serious discussion of theory, the- 
ology and pains of life. In Asia countries, most of 
the time at religious meetings is usually spent in 
discussions on the pains of life and the life after 
death etc, simply to worry, torment and torture 
themselves rather than enjoy the grace of God! 
Such is the state of religion in social life in Europe 
and Asia. All these distinctions between Oriental 
and Occidental religious lives will become clear if one 
assumes that the West has tended to identify religi- 
ous truth with the social life of human beings; where- 
as the Orient has restricted the religious truth to 
the salvation of the individual alone, but not of 
society. 

To take leave of these differences between the Ori- 
ental and Occidental mental positions we have to 
draw attention to the realization of the universalism 
of Buddhism in practical life, neglected as far as this 
is humany possible. 

The part emphasis on the universalism of Buddhism 
will result in one’s becoming fanatic and excessively 
enthusiastic on religious subjects, and being negligent 
of realizing the theory of universalism, which is 
based upon the revelation of Buddha in history. 
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The theoretic component of the universalism of Budd- 
hism and the practical component of the revelation of 
Buddha in history are both ultimate and in part least 
irreducible, the one being the correlate of the other. 

What, then, is the Buddhist conception of revelation 
in history? What place should the conception of 
revelation take in Buddhist philosophy? I would 
like to point to the theory of Trikaya (three aspects 
of actions of Buddha), which consists of Dharmakaya, 
and Nirmanakaya and Sambhogakaya. 

According to Mahayana doctrine, Dharmakdya de- 
notes the body of Buddha, which is produced by 
dharmas, the highest of which is the prajnap4ramita, 
ie; the knowledge which helps one to realize the 
dharma-stinyata (the voidness). Nirmanakaya means 
the body of Buddha, which is unmindful of good or 
bad forms of existence; it takes form as a human 
being or a god as necessity requires. Lastly, Sam- 
bhogakaya denotes the subtle body, which the Budd- 
has adpoted for preaching their doctrines to Bod- 
hisattvas. Buddhas may have their individual Samb- 
hogakayas (or Nirmanakaya) but they have all one 
Dharmakaya. Dharmakaya is subject to the realm 
of the absolute, while the other two kayas, Nirmana- 
kaya and Sambhogakaya, belong to the realm of the 
relative. Dharmakaya fills all space. It is also the 


basis of the Sambhogakayas. 

None of the other great religions has an idea of 
revelation so deep or so broad as Buddhism. It is 
only Buddha as Sambhogakaya that embraces every 
nation, class and personality, both in the world and 
beyond it. Buddha as Sambhogakaya, however, is 
never a mystical body like God or Christ in Christian- 
ity, but the man who acts and functions in contact 
with human society, putting into practice the truth 
of Buddhism. 

All these considerations indicate that the revelation 
of Buddha in history does not come down from 
heaven, but comes up from the social life of human 
beings. It does not come from Above, but from 
Below. 

It is the duty of all the Buddhist followers to 
realize the principle of revelation in history by follow- 
ing the truth of Buddhism in social life. The Budd- 
hist world never needed this lesson as much as it 
needs it today, when it regards itself as more civilised 
than ever before. 
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